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NOTES AND QUERIES 

The Word "Gypsy." — The word "Gypsies" was printed "gipsies" 
in a paper by myself, "The Secret Languages of Masons and Tinkers," 
p. 353 of the October-December, 1909, number of this Journal. On the 
same page is found quoted "Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society." My 
manuscript read "Gypsies," not "gipsies," and I so corrected the proofs. 
A capital G and a y are now recognized by all Gypsiologists as the only 
correct spelling. The form "gipsies" misrepresents me and my views. I 
feel it a duty to myself and the subject to take some notice of the matter, 
since I have been criticised for this form "gipsies." Everything I have 
published has always had the spelKng "Gypsy," and I am unwilling that 
any one should suppose I have changed my views. 

A. T. Sinclair. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

The Garos. By Major A. Playfair, I. A. With an Introduction by Sir 
J. Bamppylde Fuller, K. C. S. L, C. I. E. Published under the orders 
of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. With illustrations 
and maps. London, David Nutt, 1909. xvi + 172 pp. [7s. 6d.] 

This volume appears as one of a series planned by the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam to include monographs on the various tribes 
within its borders. This determination cannot be too much commended, 
and the service so rendered to students of the complex of southeastern 
Asiatic peoples will be great. 

The Garos, of which the present volume treats, occupy a hill district on 
the northern edge of India, some two hundred miles or more north of Cal- 
cutta. By tradition emigrants from Butan and the Himalaya within com- 
paratively recent times, they show many points of agreement with Tibet. 
In language they are aflSUated with numerous other tribes of Assam and 
Upper Burma, which together form the so-called Tibeto-Burman group. 
Owing to their seclusion in the hills, they have, however, been left almost 
untouched by the current of Hindu and Mohammedan culture, which has 
swept by them, and overwhelmed the majority of these other tribes. For 
this reason they are particularly worthy of study. 

In their material culture the Garos are not very highly developed. 
Clothing and ornament are extremely simple. The houses are built on piles, 
generally on steep hill-slopes, with occasionally a tree-house in the fields, 
out of reach of elephants. They are an agricultural people, depending 
mainly on rice for food, and pay little attention to hunting. Their main 
weapons are the spear and sword, of a pecuMar type; and for defence they 
make use of shields of hide and wood. Their social organization presents 
numerous features of interest. The institution of the men's house is every- 
where prominent. The people as a whole are divided into three exogamic 
groups, with others apparently in course of formation. Each of these groups 
is further subdivided into a series of mackongs, all members of which are 
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supposed to be descended from a common mother. There are a very large 
number of these machongs, and they show in some particulars traces of a 
totemic character. The women play a very important part in the life of the 
people, and are the actual or nominal owners of all property. The reUgious 
life of the Garos is described in considerable detail, including their mimetic 
dances, sacrifices for the growth of crops, and burial ceremonies. The latter 
are in connection with the cremation rites, all bodies except those of lepers 
being burned. Some few myths are given, but on this side the material is 
disappointingly brief, and we may hope that the author may be able to sup- 
plement this at some future time. 

The volimae forms a distinct addition to our knowledge of this region, and 
is by far the fullest and most complete account of the Garos as yet in print. 
It is to be hoped that the Government will continue to publish other mono- 
graphs of this same excellence, and that we may by this means secure 
information in regard to these peoples of Upper Burma and the Shan States 
which will contribute largely to the solution of the ethnographic problems 
of southeastern Asia. 

Roland B. Dixon. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Primitive Paternity. The Myth of Supernatural Birth in Relation 
TO THE History of the Family. By Edwin Sidney Hartland, F. S. A. 
London, David Nutt, 1909. 2 vols. viii+32S+328 pp. 

The seven chapters of this comprehensive work embrace most that can be 
compiled from the "lower cviltures" in customs and traditions, tending to 
obscure the causal association between sexual intercourse and reproduction, 
and to minimize the importance of paternity. 

Traditional parthenogenesis, magical assistances to conception, reincar- 
nation, and transformation, not only from the human into other more or 
less animated forms, but from non-human into human bodies; an original 
state of mother-right and various stages in the growth of father-right (a 
growth apparently independent of an accurate knowledge of paternity) ; 
the small importance of jealousy as a male passion, and the consequent 
inferred absence of responsible paternal feeling; last, the widespread igno- 
rance of physiology that it has taken ages to drive out, — all these are 
treated in great detail, and supported by a mass of instances, not always 
too carefully arranged and collated. 

North America, equatorial Africa, southern Asia, and the Archipelagos 
and Pacific Islands are exhaustively drawn upon. 

It would have perhaps been well to compare some of the South American 
tribes recently visited by Roch-Gruenberg; they (bordering the northern 
head-waters of the Amazon) are as little affected by white contact as any 
that can be found. 

The striking proofs and presumptions in favor of a preexisting mother- 
right, practically universal, are a feature of great strength; and the divorce 
of the origin of mother-right from the commonly stated haziness of paternity 
should, at any rate, arouse discussion. 



